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EPIDEMIC DISEAES 


ASTROLOGICALLY REGARDED. 


Plagues and pestilencee are’ recorded in 

history, scriptural, ancient and modern, ‘They 

, have periodically visited civilized, as well as 
uncivilized, peoples, the wealthiest as well as 
the poorest classes. 

Medival men have studied the fluctuations 
of epidemic diseases, but nothing is known of 
their causes. Many hypotheses have been ad- 
vanced, one replacing another. The most 
common hypothesis is that the miasm proveeds 
from gases of organic decomposition ; but does 
not account for the change of type of epidem- 
ics. Asiatic cholera is bat a change of type 
from typhus fever, and it is a remarkable fact 
that in the year 1849, when Asiatic cholera 

destroyed in London alone fourteen thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five persons, not one 
case of typhus-fever was recorded by the Reg- 
ister-General, That year was one of great 
mortality from all diseases except small pox 
and typhus-fever. The similarity of small- 
pox to plague is very striking, both these dis- 
ease’s being characterized by a pustular erup- 
tion on the skin, accompanied by fever. Ty- 
hus fever has a very insignificant eruption ; 
ut the implication of the internal organs is 
severe, and the brain and spinal cord are 
often greatly affected, as in small pox before 
the eruption appears. Influenza is another 
form of fever, and, like’cholora and small- 
pox, it came from the East. Typhus fever is 
almost constantly present in our large towns— 
epidemic in point of fact—due to the exhal- 
tutions from sewers, overcrowding, deficiency 
of sunlight, etc. Dr. Morgan of Manchester, 
has recently stated that, “a murky mass of 
noxious, gaseous vapor hangs over that city 
night and day, through which the sun’s warm- 
est summer rays never thoroughfy penetrate, 
while in winter the earth’s heat never thoroubly 
radiates upwards. Ozone is never detected 
in the centre of Manchester, while in the 
suburbs it is obtained in considerable quan- 
tities. But what the air !ooses in ozone it 
ains in sulphur. No alkaline rain falls in 
anchester proper; the rain is so acid that 
one drop colors the litmus-paper used as the 
ordinary test; while just in those parts of the 
vity where the air is found most largely charged 
with organic impurities, the death-rate is the 
highest.” ” 


These ‘ organic impurities” undoubteilly 


engender low fevers, rachisies, consumptibr. 
and many other diseases; but they do net’ 
account for the substitution of one epidem'¢ 
disease at one perjod. . Dr. Kelsall, in “ Ri- 
marks on Asiatic Cholera,” states his opinion, 
that the origin of cholera is “ In some my:- 
terious and unusual telluric influence,” ait 
whenever it occurs, he believes ‘there is a - 
ways an unusual and temporary influence, 
which so modifies or changes the conditicis 
of the exaltations, that a specific miasm‘is en- 
gendered, by chemical union of these gases, 
and eholera prevails, ceasing as the influence 
subsides; and then the exhaltations. retaig 
only their ordinary power of causing typhi s 
fever, and of aggravating the malignity of ery- 
sipelas, scarlatina, small pox, etc. This e- 
usual influence ” he believes “to be some. per- 
turbration of the electricity of the earth, 
either atmospheric or telluric ; and some such 
influence seems to have been mysteriously an't 
intimately connected with all the different 
pestilences which have periodically passed over 
the earth.’ Dr, Kelsall thinks that Klat 
Bey’s theory, that Asiatic Cholera has alway « 
originated among the Mussulman pilgrims tu 
Mecca is erroneous. 

The writer of ‘Plague and Pestilence,” iii 
the Cornhill Magazine (May 1865), is unabla 
to account for the cause of their outbreak + 
without taking into consideration “ some ocev- 
lent condition of the earth or its atmosphere,” 
‘the fons et ortg of pestilential disease being 
still a sealed volume to us, ignorant, as we 
are, of those mutual relations and reactions 
between the atmosphere and the earth’s sur- 
face, which it is more than probable, exert » 
very constant and ever present influence on 
human health,’ 

Dr. C. T. Pearce has, however, arrived much 
nearer to the vera causa of pestilence than 
either of the writers whose opinions we have 
quoted. Ina lecture on vaccination. and 
small pox delivered at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
ute, orthampton, May 29th, 1860, Dr. 
Pearce said :—‘' Fluctuations in the mottality 
from epidemic diseases have ever been ob- 
served on the surface of a planet subject to 
vicisitudes of .climate—its inhabitants differ- 
ing in race and in habits of life—an earth y 
pepa by races gùbject to influences calou- 
ated to cause suffering, independently of. plane- 


. 
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tary and stellar influences, an extraordinary j preceded and accompanied by extraordinary 
belief in which has existed in all ages. and | convulsions of nature. Earthquakes were fre- 
among all people—causes of disease over which | quent just before the outbreak, and volcanoes 
man haslittle eontrel and no power to prevent.” | assumed unwonied activity. Swarms of locusts 

In Dr. Kelshall’s opinion, the cholera miasm darkened the #ir, and spread themselves aver 
“rises from the earth and floats inthe air, the land in many parts of Europe. A con- 
nometimes assuming a visibl: appearance; ¢.g. | stant succession of famines and deluges reduced 
u mass of redish vapor was seen in1820,0n' the people to the greatest misery : and then 
the surface of the Yellow Sea; the vapors as usual. followed the pestilence. Zhe air over 
were at first light, gradually increased, became . tie sea was tnfecied as well as that over the 
condensed, and rising from the surface of the : land; the vessels were seen drifting about the 
water, formed an immense red cloud, which , ocean, the crews having perished to the last 
remained for several hours floating in the air. | man. It is certainly, “therefore, reasonable 
A violent wind suddenly arose. divided the | to conclude, with the learned German (Hecker) 
cloud into several columfis, and drove them ! to whom we owe elmost almost all that is cer- 


towards the land. ‘These red vapors spread 
in a winding course along the hills and valleys, | 
and swept over the towns and villages, | 
and wherever they passed, the people were 
attacked with cholera. Dr. Kelshailalso cites ! 
the instance of cholera breaking out on board 
H. M. S. Britannia, which was cruising in the | 
Black Sea, in 1854, during the Crimean war; 
the outbreak occurring immediately after a | 
remarkable cloud ‘vas observed to hover over ' 
the ship. 

Recently cholera has broken out on board : 
three vessels bound to New York. while on | 
the Atlantic, and strange to say, it occurred | 
in nearly the same latitude. 

In “ Travels and Adventures of an Offier’s 
Widow ” it is related that a column of mist 


tainly known of the black death, that the 
atmosphere was really poisoned.”? 

Influenza, in its outbreaks, has always been 
connected with peculiar features in the atmos- 
phere. Dr. Pearce, in his lecture before re- 
ferred to, said, “ Influenza appeared in 1782, 
the spring of which year was remarkably Jate ; 
the hedges in some parts of England not hav- 
ing been full blown until June. In Bedford- 
shire the temperature of the air of the 22nd 
of May was one degree lower than that of the 
22nd of the previous December. On the 
2nd of January the thermometer at St. Peters- 
burgh rose, during the night, from five degrees 
below Zero to thirty degrees above; and, in 
the following morning, in that city alone, 40,- 
000 persons were attacked with influenza. In 


envelo asanatary station on a hill at Murree. | 1803 it visited England again. In 1830 it 
in the Himalaya mountains. more than 7,000 broke ont in Manilla; and in 183I, in the 


feet above the sea-level, in 1858 ; and a fright- | 
ful outbreak of cholera immediately followed, 
more than one-sixth of the European soldiers | 
stationed there being buried before the pes- 
tilence ceased. 

“ The black death ” was in a similar mauner, 
preceded by ‘ stwiking mists.” 

It is remarked by Dr. Kelshail that “ atmos- - 
pheric air, from the most deadly fever-haunicd | 
places on the coast of Africa, has been analyzed | 
and compared with air brought from the sum- 


spring, it was very fatal in England preceding, 


| asin other countries, the cholera visitation. 


in 1816-7, iniluenza visited England again 
a very sudden fall of temperature of 25 deg. 
occurringat Christmas, 1836: one-half of the 
whole population of London, Hamburgh, and 
Copenhagen being attacked.” 

We have shown that pestilence, whether it 
take the character of plague, black death, 
_ sweating sickness, cholera, influenza, typhus 
| fever. or small pox has always been intimately 


mit of Mont Blane, but not the slightest dif- i associated with peculiar atmospheric condi- 
ference could be found by the chemist, i. ¢. tions, and these coincident phenomena lead to 
no trace of the subtle poison which causes | the conclusion that they are the effects of a 


African fever could be discovered. So, in the 
air of the Lincolnshire marshes, where ague 

revails, the ague poison cannot be detected. 
tt is true that some animal miasms may be 


readily. distinguished by the sense of smell, e. | 


g. the peculiar odor of small pox; and in the 
wretched abodes of typhus, the heavy, dis- 
usting odor of uncleanliness is perceptible. 
he olfactory nerves may detect some of these 
things, but they are all beyond the reach of 
ehemical analysis. 

The writer in The Cornhill Magazine was 
obliged to admit that “it must be conceded 
by the strictest upholders of natural causes, 
that the application of the black death was 


, 


‘common cause. But what process of reasoning 
will lead to the induction of the common 
cause ? g 

| tf in any way, we can arriva at the causes 
of the atmospheric phenomena, which coincide 

with the outbreak of pestilence, we may fairly 

assume that we have discovered the cause of 

„pestilence ; and we may then be enabled to 

calculate the probable periods of future visi- 

tations, and hope to mitigate, in some measure, 
the fright{ul mortality, by adopting preventive 
measures. : 

The editor of Zadakiel’s Almanac has for 

more than thirty-six years, publicly u 
the doctrine that the planets, Mercury, Venaus 


’ 
nen Cannan ey 


Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, when in 
certain relative positions, att chemically and 
electrically, probably by means of their light, 
on the constituent gases of the atmosphere ; 
and so produce change, and particular condi- 
tions of weather, and also, at certain periods, 
pestilence. He has exemplified the the truth 
of this doctrine, having the greatest confidence 
in it, by predistions, which have met with re- 
markable fulfilment, of several outbreaks of 
epidemics, and of famine. For instance, the 
influenza in 1{51 was accuarly foretold ; 
pestilence in Constantinople and in Paris, in 
, 1882; famine in Ireland in 1845; cholera in 
the West Indies in 1850 (wlen one-fourth of 
the inhabitants of Jamaica were destroyed ;) 


the fruit blight of 1856; the dreadful famine | 


in India in 1860; and the great cuitle plague 
of 1855-6. ‘The fearful plague of London in 
1665 was foretold by William Lilly, an eminent 
astrologer, fourteen years before its advent— 
-as was also the fire 1666. Any man who ad- 
vocates planctary influence, incus a great 
‘amount of discredit and puerile abuse. 


the following extract from the Scientific Opin 
ion, of May 2d, 1866,, p. 67:-—"*'The syste- 
matic observation upon the sun’s spots, mace 
by Carrinfiton, Schwabe, Wolf, Secchi, and 
others, and especially the detailed discussion 
to which all the observations have been suh- 


jected by Professor Wolf, have scrved con- | 
spots ; 


clusively to establish that the sun’s 


have their immediate origin in seme action of , 


the planets Jupiter, Savurn, Venus, and the 


earth, upon the atmosphere vf the sun, or in’ 


such action co operating with some other 
cause,” 


Now, if these planéts have the power as- , 
eribed to them by the lcavued professors of : 


so acting upon the atmosphere of the sun as 
to produce the phenomena of sun spots, why 
should there be anything umeasonable in as- 
cribing to them the power of acting on the 
atmosphere of this earth in such a manner as to 
produce the atmospheric phenomena which 
have repeatedly been observed, and predicted, 
to coincide with certain relative positions of 
those planets? Professor Wolf has arrived 
at his conclusions by the observation of coin 
cidents of the app arance of sun spots with 
certain positions of the planets named. In 
l.ke manner have the editor of Zadakel’s 
Almanac, the author of The Weather Guide 
Book, and many oiher meteorologists, arrived 
at the conclusion that the planets do cause 
ehange of the atmospheric phenomena with 
eertain planetary phases. Why should the 
conclusions be discredited and derided in one 
case, and accepted in the other ? 
We maintain that the fulfilment of the pre- 
dictions of pestilence, &c., quoted, incontest- 


ably prove the truth of the doctrine that epi- | 
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demic diseases are produced by the influence 
of the planets. No more convincing proof can 
be had. How the intluence is exerted we know 
not. We point out the effects, but we eannot 
explain the modus operandi. Zadkiel foretold 
in the Almanac for 1853, earthquakes near 
Cuithagena and along the northern coast of 
South America for about the 16th of July, 
of that yea, On the 15th of July, at 2h. 
55m. p. m.—within about four ‘leurs of the 
16th day, G. M. T —there was a fearful carth- 


| gvake at Cumana, near Carthagena, and 4,000 


lives were lost. These eflects were foretold 
with such accuracy, both as to time and place. 
| because the position of the planets Mars and 
' Jupiter, in opposition, on that day, would, it 
was presumed by Zadkiel, cause such an 
accumulation and perturbation of electricity 
in the earth, that an earthshock would be the 
result, The event proved the truth of his an- 
titicipations ; but the modus operandi cannot 
be explained. Many similar predicticns could 


Let ! 
those who ridicule planetary influence read ° 


be cited, but verbum sap. sat. 

We wish that the attention of the medical 
profession could be directed to Astrology, inas- 
auch as it is connected with medicine, for 
i thereby great benefits would result.— Corres. 
| pondent of Zadiiel’s, Almanac. 


j 


THE VALUE OF A NATIVITY. : 


It has frequently been asked by ignor- 
i ant persons, ‘ What value is there in a na- 
tivity? How can it ke of any scrvice to 
‘have one’s nativity calculated, even if there 
be truth in Astrology fg To these ques- 
tiors we propose a brief reply. 

The first and most cssential utility of 
having the directions (both primary and 
cecondary) all brought up by a skiltul ar- 
_ tist is, that we may thereby learu the watwre 
of those diseases to which we are lialle ly 
constitution, and the periods of fife when 
they are most likely to attack us, if not guar- 
dea against, by ciet, medicine, &e. Ty 
this meaus we obviously ensure a stock of 
health the first blessing of life, The next 
point of utility is, that by being clearly in- 
turmed of our dispositions, and the peritis 
; when we shall be most strously intiuenced 
towards auy particular vice or folly, we 
may uvercome (by God’s grace and the 
exercise of our fiee will) the tcmptations 
; Which we are forewarned will he thrown in 
our path. We thus increase ike etore of 
our virtue. Thirdly, by knowing in what 
employment we shall best succeed in life, 
and in what kind of cccupation we shall 
fail, we avoid the Icsses ard dirt apoint- 


& 
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ments we shonld otherwise encounter. We 
thus increase our wealth. Fourthly, by 
Jearning under what influence it is advis- 
nble to engage in matrimony, and when to 
reirain (for ‘* to every thing there is a 
#ZASON, and a TIME to every purpose under 
the heaven”) we may avoid the miseries of 
an ill-omened marriage, and ensure the 
comforts of a happy one. We do thereby 
assuredly add to ourhappiness. Lastly, we 
nay, in the same manner, by acting in con- 
cert with the influences under which we 
are born, avoid many of the ills and dis- 
asters of life; and on some occasions may 
escap? both grievous accidents and illness, 


` and even death itself. But we may not 


anly act negatively, but positively, towards 
pur own increase of good in this life; for 
we may pursue speculations of various 
kinds, in commerce, in science, in love— 
briefly, in every thing we undertake, with 
a moral certainty of success (unless our 
nativity be wholly unfortunate), and there- 
by prove to ourselves the true value of a 
nativity, which enables us to seize upon 
the good, and eschew the evil of existence, 
There is no fatality, except to fools. “A 
wudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth 
jhimself ; but the simple pass on, and are 
punished.” There is no voice by which 
‘ca prudent man” can be warned of many 
of the impending evils of life but “the 
vuice of the stars;’’ and there are none 
put fools who wfil allow themselves to be 
duprived of their light by the veil of igno- 
rauce, It is sadly true, however, that this 
penus composes a’ wide-spread section of 
sicety. We have also high.and holy 
authority to say, that “Folly is set in great 
signity.” 


Curtous Secrets 


OCCULT PHILOSOPHY. 


( ¥rtraeted( rom Ancient Manuscripts. and rare old Authors.) 


* Phere are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
uaaare dremp of in your philosophy.” 


Hamet. 
§ Millions at spicitual creatures walk the earth i 
ascen, both whenu we wake, aud when we slee 
AILTON 


The wild stories of a Bicon ora Faustus scarcely ex- 
caed the realities whi-h are described by old writers, One 
ef the most remarkable instances with which 1 remember 
te have met is that told in the Autobiography of the cele- 
brated Benvenuto Cellini, a writer who is generaliy looked 
apon aa worthy of belief. “In his youth Benevenuto fell in 
pove with a courtesan; from “hom he wae suddenly sepa- 
tated by che departure of the ady from Rome, 
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“Two months after,” says he, “ the girl Wrote’'me word 
that she was in Sicily, extremely unhappy. ‘ï was then 
indulging myself in pleasures of all sorts, and had engag. 


ed in another amour to cancel the memory of my Sicilian | 


fhistress. 11 happened, through a variety of odd accidems 
that 1] made acquaintance with a Sicilian priest, who was 
a man of genius, and well versed in the Latin and Greek 
anthors Happening one day to have some conversation 
with him upon the art of necromancy, I, who had a great 
desire to know something of the matter, told him that I 
had all my life felt a curiosity to be acquainted with the 
mysteries of this art. 
man must be of a resolute and steady temper who enters 
upon that study. 1 replied, that 1 had fortitude and reso- 
lution enough, if I could but find an opportunity. The 
priest subjoined, ‘Tf you think you have the hear to ven- 
lure, 1 will give you atl the satisfaction you can desire. 
Thus we agreed to undertake this matter. 

© The priest une evening prepared to satisfy me, and de- 
sired me to look out fora companion or two. 1 invited 
one Vincenzo Romoli, who was my sntimate acquaintance’ 
he brought with him a native of Pistcia, who cultivated 
the black art himself We repaired to the Colosseum. and 
the priest, uccording to the custom of uecromaucers, begam 
to draw circles upun the ground with the most mnpiersive 
ceremonies imaginable; he likewise brought thither asa- 
fæuda, several precious perfumes, and fire, with some 
compositions which diffused noisome odors. As soon as 
he was in readinesa, he made an opening in the circle, and 
having taken us by the hand ane by one, he placed us 
within it, Then having arranged the other parte ang am 
sumed hia wand, he ordered the other necromancer, his 
partner, to throw the perfumes into the fire ata proper 
time, intrusting the cure of the fire and the perfumes to 
the rest, and began his incantations. This ceremony last- 
ed above an hour and a half, when there appeared several 
legions of devils, iueomuch that the amphitheatre was 
quite filled with them, I was busy about the p rfumes, 
when the priest, perceiving there was a considerable num 
ber of inf_rna} spirits, turned to nie, and said, ' Benvenu 
to, ask them something’ | answered, ‘Let them bring 
me into the company of my Sicilian mistress, Angelica. 
That night we obtained no answer of any sort; but I had 
received great satisfaction in having my, curiosity so far 
indulged. The necrumancer told me it was requisite we 
should go a second time, assuring me that I ‘should be sat- 
isfied in whatever J aeked, but.that } must bring with me 
a pure and immaculate boy, 1 tuok with me a yoath, who 
waa in my service, of about twelve years of age, together 
with the sams Vincenzo Romoli, who had bees my com- 
paoiun the first time, and one Agnolino Gaddi. an sutimate 
acquaintauee whom I likewise prevailed on t aesiat ay 
the ceremony, When we came to the place appointed, 
the first having made lne preparations as before with the 
same and even mure striking ceremonies. placed ys within 
the circle, Which he had diawn with u more wonderful 
art and in a mure solemn manner than at our former 
meeting. Thus haviug commitied the care of the per- 
fumes and the fire to yy friend Vincenzo, who was as- 
sisted by Gaddi, he put into my handa penracolo [a pre- 
tervat.ve against the power of demo.is} ur magical chart. 
‘The necromancer, having begun to make hist emenduus 
invucatious, called by their names a multitude of demons, 
who were the leaders of the several legions, and invoked 
them by the virlue and power of the eternal uncreated 


God, who 1 ves forever, ‘Insumuch {hat the am phitheagcs 


The priest made answer that the | 
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— 
wes almeat in an instant filled with demons a hundred 
times more numeros than at the former conjuration, Vin- 
eenno Romoli was busied in making a fire with the ns- 
ristance of Agnolino, and burning n great quantity of 
precious perfaines, J by the direction of the necronzan- 
cer again desired to be in th: company of my Angelica. 
The former, thereupon turning to me, said + Know. thev | 

* have declared that in the apace of a month you shall be in | 
her company.’ He then requested me to rtand reso‘uteiy 

«bY him, because the legions were now above a thousand 
more in number than h< had designed, and, besides, these | 
were the most dangerous, so thet arter they had answered 
my question it hehooved hiin to be civsl to them. and iir- 
muer them quietly, At the same time, the boy under the 
pentacolo warin a terrible fright, aaying, that there were 
in phat place a million of derce men, who threatened to 
destroy us ; and that, moreover? four armed gian's of an 
enormms stature wéete endgavering to break into our‘ 
circle, During this tine, whe the necromancer. tremb- 
fing with fui 
dismiss them ip the best way he could, Vincenzo Romoli, 
who quivered like an aspen leaf, took cffre of the perfumes. 
Though I way as much terrified as any of them, 1 did my 
utinest to cyaceat the. terror Tfelt, 80 that I greatly con 
tributed to ‘inspire the rest with resolution; but the truth 
is, l gave hyself u ‘er for a dead man secing the horrid 
fright the ‘nectoma cer was in. ‘The buy placed his head 
between his knees, and said, ‘In thie posture will Idie; 


: | 
for we shall all surely perish? I told him that all those | 


demons were under us, and what he saw was smoke and 
shadow j so bid him hold up his head and take courege, 
No sooner did he look up, but he cried out,* The whole 
umphitheatre is burning, and the fire ig just falling upon 
us ;’ go covering his face with his hauds, ne again exclaim 
ed that destruction was inevitable, and he desired 10 eee 
ao more: The necromancer entreated me to have a good 
heart, and take care tu burn proper perfumes; upon which 
H turned to Romuh, and bid him burn a!l the most prec- 
ious perfuines he had, At the same time l cast my eye 
upon Agùolino @addi, who was verified to such adegree 
that he calu{d scarce distinguish Ubjects, and seemed to be 
halfdead. ‘Seeing hin in this condition, 1 said, * Agn ilino, 
upon these occasions a iman chould not yield to fear, but 
should stir about apd give his as-istance ; £o come direet- 
ty and put on'some more of these perfumes.’ Poor Agno 
lino, upon attempting to move, was so violently ter:ified, 
that the effects uf hia fear overpowered all the perfanies 
We were burning, ‘The boy hearing a crepitation, ventur- 


, endeavored ‘by mild and gentle methods to | 


ed once more ty raise his head, when seeing me laugh he 


begun to take courage, and said that the devils were fly- 
Jug away Wid a vengeance, 


© ln Uns condition we stayed till the bell rang for morn- 
ing prayer. The necromancer again told us that there re- 
aniiued but few devils, and these Were at a great distance. 
When the magician had performed the reat uf his cere- 
monies, he stripped off his gown, and took upa wallet 
full of bouks which he had brought with han. We all 
went out of the c:rcle together, keeping as close to each 
f other as we possibly cgu'd, especially the boy, who had 
placed himself in the middle, holding the necromancer by 


~ Ube coat aud me by the cloak, “As we were going tu our 


> bouses.inthe quarter uf Banchi, the boy told us that two 
of the demons whom we had seen at the amphitheatre 
Went on befare us singing and skipp.ng, sumetimes run- 
‘ning upon ‘he roofs of the houses, and sometimes upon 
the ground. The priest declared that, though he had often 


happened to lim. As we went along he wouldefain have 
persuaded me to neejst with him. AL cofitectating a book, 
from wh ch h said we should derive immense riches; we 
should then ask the demons to discover to ua the various 
treasures: with whith the earth abounds, whieh * would 
raise va to opulence and power; bat tbat those love affiirs 
Were mere folles, fom whence no gond could be expuct- 
ed, Lanswered. that‘ I would kave readily accepted h » 
proporal, if 1 bad wuders‘and Latin’ He reiloubled his, 
pers: asions, assuriug me thatthe knowledge of the Latia 
language was by n+ meaane material. He added that he 
could have found Latin scholars enough, if he had thought 
n worth wint te look out for thems, but that he could nev- 
er have met with a partner of resolution and intrepidity 
equal to mine, and that 1 should by all means fullow hia- 
advice. Wh.le we were engaged in thie conversation, we 
arrived at our respective humes, and all that uight $ 
dreamed of nothing but devils, x 

~ Ax leven day raw the priest, he did not fail to renew 
his gele tations to engage me to come into lis proposal. { 
asked hin what time it world tako to carry his plan into 
execution, and where this scene warto be acted, Hean- 
ewered that ia less than a month we might complete it, 
and that ths place best calenleted for our purpose was thes 
mountains of Noccin ; though a maser of his had perform.. 
ed the ceremony of consecration hard by the m untains of 


j the abbey of Farfa, bat that he had met with s me difi- 


culties whieh wou'd not occur in thoss of Norcia. Head 
ded that the neighboring peasants were men who might 
be confided iu and bad some knowledge of necromancy, m- 
aomuch that they were likely to give us grea? assistance 
npon occasion, Buch an effect had the persuasions of 
this holy conjurer, that I readily agreed to all that he 
desired, but told h'm that I should be glad to finish tre- 
medal } was making for the Pipe, first, This secret ki 
communicated to him, bat to nobody else, and hegged hie- 
would not divulge it. I constantly asked hint whetherihe 
thought 1 should. at the time mentioned by the deni.. 
have an interview with my mistress Angelica; and find~ 
ing it approach, 1 was surprised to hear no'tidings of her. 
‘The priest always asure me that | should without faib 
enjoy her company, 88: the demons never break their pro- 
mise, when they make stin the solemn manner they bad 
done ty me. He bid me, therefore, wait patently, and 
avoid giving room to any scandal upon that orcasion, 
but make an effort to bear something against my nature, 
as he was aware of the grat danger J wa to encuunter, 
adding that it would be happy for me if | would go with 
him to consecrate the book, na it would be the way ta 
obviate the danger, and could not fail to make both hia, 


and me happy " wate : 
Immediately after this, Benvenuto Ce'lini fell into aa 


dangerous a scrape at Rome, that he was obliged to fly, 
and taking his route to Naples, he there accidentally 
n@t witb his mictress on the lust day of the month pre- 
dicted by the necromancer. 
ent 

parr REMOVAL.—Having been eom- 
pelled to remove from my former residence, 
[when nearly two years of my lease was un- 
expired,] I am now located at 504 Canal 
street, where I am not in constant fear for 
the lives of myself and family. Patrons 
who were afraid te call at my former resi- 
dence, can now visit me without danger of 


` €ulered magic circles, n:.thing co extraordinary had ever insult, 
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) asd c'ties of the United States, I suppose m 
The N at ivity ol my readers will be anxious thas whe 
: . kin l of a nativity this great novelest has, 


C HA R LES DICKENS | Shortly after his return from his last vis- 


it to the United States, “Mr. Dickens cal] 
As Mr. Charles Dickens is expected t9 | cn an Astrologer in the city of le 

bein this country, in December, to give a | whose name is W. . Wilson. Mr. Wilson 

numler or his 1eadings in the different | cam: and practiced Astrology in. New York 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
and other American citiva, and it was froin | deseribe a person of middle height, 


him that I obtained Mr. Dickeus’ truc time ! siender built, brown hair and rather light 
ot birth, complexion, will have a quick and p'ern- 
Mr, Charles Dickens was born in Lam- | ing eye, intilligent look, and prepossessiaz 
portHa mpsnire, England, on the 15th, of | appearance. He is a person ofa strong 
February, 1:12, at 7 h. 50 m. P. M. when | constitution, and there is every prebability 
24 degrees of Virgo were rising, which | of his living to a great age. 
caused the planet Mercury in the sign! We have seldom met with a nativity so 
Aquarius tobe his ruling planet It will | favorable for intellect, and of oxoelling as 
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a Writer or speaker. He has the Moon in! dinary case, bnt at some future time intend 


the seventh house in the sign Aries, which 
rules the head, in good aspect to the planet 
Mercury. his significator, in a scientific 
sign; also Jupiter in another scientific sign 


giving the public a full avcount of the gross 
| injustice which has heen piactised, not only 
į Against him. but myself ans family, all on ac- 
; count of Astrology. ‘the brutal treatment 
| ftom our versecatois. and the (ight to uly wife 


in the mid-heaven in aspect to Venns, in ' Jast spring, when she was assarlted end her 
her exaltation. The Moon is also leaving ! life threatened. has resulted in the most pain- 
an aspect of Saturn, and applying to a' fl consequences. A child was born in the 
conjunction of Mars. These aspects give early part of October, which lived but three 

3 ‘ aap days, and died in convulsions. Dwing its 
the hi hest order of intellect, particularly ‘brief existence it would [vequently start tud- 
for writing or speaking, also for being : denly and scream, just as its wother did when 
humourous, cutting, witty, or sarcastic in | driven to the verge ofinsanily by the violent 


his expressions or remarks. 

The Moon first applies to a conjunction . 
of Mara in the sign Aries, in this nativity, ; 
which caused him to marry a lady denoted : 
by that planet. Ste would be rather above | 
the middle height, well formed, light brown | 
hair, and rather light complexion. She 
will be of a noble and very lady-like ap- : 
pearance. She hasa good intellect, high’ 
spirited, but of a most violent temper.— : 
They will never live very happily together, 
und wou'd, at times, appear to hate each 
other with the most bitter hatred, She 
would be jealous, and at times, with good 
cause, which would, make her sometimes 
very abusive. It would be almost impos- ' 
sible for them to live long together. They , 
would have but few children, 

On account of Jupiter being in mid- 
heaven, in good aspect to the Sun, in the 
sign Aquaries in the fifth house, and Venus 
in her exaltation in the seventh, in good ' 
aspect to Herschel, causes Mr. Dickens to . 
have a remarkably fortunate nativity. The 
planetary-influence would cause him to be- : 
come very popular, even if he had set his 
back against it, Mr. Dickens could say : 
and do things which would cause some per- 
sons to be imprisoned for life, and yet from ' 
him, they will be taken in good part, and 
even appear to give him fame and notoriety. 

We venture to predict that Mr. Dicken’s - 

resent readings in the United States will 
te a great success, not only in a remunative . 

int ef view, but in bringing him fame and ' 
popularity. He will even become more 
popular in the spring of 1868 than he has 
ever been at any former period of his life. 
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UT OF PRISON. 
I am happy to be able to announce that W, : 


| proceedings of the rufians who cama to my 
premises and threatened our lives. For weeks 
Mrs. Brovghtou lay at the point of death, but 
is now slowly secovering, 

In Mr. Chaney’s case it seens that last June 
he was entitled to a trial, but his lawyer was 
away and the case was passed wilhout our 
knowing that it had heen reached upon the 
docket. ‘Then in October it was pleced upon 
the “day calendar’? one dey, and tried the 


next, while he was Iving in -ail, unconsciorts 


of the fact that he was being tied -for an of- 
fense, the penalty of which involved further 
imprisonment. Again his lawyer Was 
away, no witness appeared for him, nor had he 
even one friend in court. She jury was im- 
paneled. evidence offered fov the prosecu: 
tion without any cross-exanmaiion of witnesses, 
and in all things the plaintif had everything 
hisown way. The plaintit’ had claimed $10,- * 
000 damages, yet in spite of all the efforts 
made, the jury could not be hoodwinked into 
finding a verdict for but s100. 

On the return of Mr. Chaney’s lawyer he 
ealled on me and from him [| first learned that 
there had been a trial. He stated that the 
judgment was jor $10,000, buf he had seen the 
opposite lawyer who had consented to ihe re- 
lease of Mr. Chaney, on his signing an agree- 
ment not to prosecute the plaintiff for ‘false 
imprisonment, but the judgment would still be 
held over Mr. C. as a sort of protection to them- 
selves. 

I replied to this proposition that if Mr, Cha- 


: ney accepted il, anxious as he was to leave 


the prison, that I would have nothing more to 
do with him, but I knew his temper so well that 
I was confident he would spurn the offer, as he 
did, declaring that he. would. stay in Ludlow 


: till the flesh rotted from his bones before ac- 


cepting his freedom upon such terms. 
The next proposition was to receipt for the 


‘judgment in full, without Mr. Chaney paying 


a penny, if he would agree not to prosecute ; 
this ofer also he promptly rejected. In the 
mean time, (having made a motion to set aside 
the order of his arrest last August, and having 


, had a hearing in September) the Judge still had 


thé motion under advisement, and as such mo- 


H. Cuaney Eso., after suffering more than six | tions have sometimes laid over for six months, 
months imprisonment, has been honorably dis- | there seemed no prospect but for him to re- 
eharged. I have not space at present to enter | main in prison all winter. 

into anything like a history of this extraor- Finally, on the 3lst, of October the Judge 
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-m 
gent an order tor the release of Mr. Chaney 
dated the 2nd of October, wherein he set aside 
‘the order of arrest and honorably discharged 
him from imprisonment. 

A motion having been made to open the 
‘judgment and afford Mr. Chaney an opportu- 
nity for defending himself, two days after his 
release he appeared in Court and argued the 
motion, contending that the default should be 
‘taken off without costs, and then for the first 
time he learned from the judge that the verdict 
‘was for $100 instead of $10,000. At the open 
ing of the motion by connsel, before Mr. Cha- 
ney made known that he was in Court, the 
judge stated that he knew all about the case 
and that the defendant had been recently dis- 
eharged from prison. But while Mr. Chaney 
was arguing the motion he inquired of the 
judge if his Honor was aware of his lying in pri- 
on at the time that the judgment was obtained, 
to which the judge replied that he was not. Pre- 
suming that he answered truly, it shows the 
‘sharp practice of the plaintiff, in hoodwinking 
ajudge to putting a prisoner upon trial with- 
out affording him any opportunity of defence. 
-Even the worst criminals are allowed to be pre- 
sent and defend themselves to the best of their 
-ability, however guilty they may be. 

The judge took the papers and reserved his 
decision, but there can be no doubt but he will 
set aside the judgment and allow a fair trial, 
yet we expect years to elapse before the mat- 
ter will be finally settled. However, this 
will not deter us from continuing to demand 
justice from the courts and prosecuting our 
persecutors to the very extent of the law.— 
Mr. Chaney, being a lawyer himself, declares 
that he will devote ten years of his life to 
the work, if necessary, in order to obtain 
justice. Hè is like General Taylor at Bueno 
Vista, when Santa Ana sent to ascertain ifhe 
had surrendered, ‘‘No,’’ replied old Zach, “I 
‘have not commenced fighting yet.” 


THE FATE OF THE NATION 

For the Autumn Quarter of 1887. 

The autumn quarter for 1867 commenced 
‘September 23d, at 7h. 23m. A. M. when 
‘eleven degrees of Leo were culminating and 
‘four degrees of Scorpio were rising. Mars ts 
lord of the scheme in the twelfth house, in 
trine to Jupiter in the fourth. Saturn is in 
the ascehdant in square to the Moon in mid- 
heaven, and trine to Herschel in the ninth._— 
‘Venus, Sun and Mercury are in the eleventh 
house, but forming no aspects. At the pre- 
ceding opposition the Moon was eclipsed in 
twenty degrees of Pisces. Ramsay says, in 
this Astroligia Mundia, ‘‘that the Moon echipsed 
in the second face of Pisces denotes the 
‘death of some great and illustrious person, 
thefts, rapines, robberies by land, and troubles 
“nd losses by sea.” The latter evils will be 
expérienced in England, and ‘through: central 
Euro , especially in Italy and the Turkish 
Srovinces, and many parts, particularly cen- 


tral America, will suffer from serious storms, 
hurricanes and inundations. Saturn rising int 
square to the Moon, will catise business, ant 
commerce generally to be very dull and also 
produce a want of hariaony between the Pres- 
ident and Congress. I look. for seme changes 
in the Cabinet, and much dissatisfaction will 
he felt among the magses in regard to the Prea- 
ident and his doings. In December the Presi- 
dent has a very evil aspect afflicting his na- 
tivity. His health ‘will be afflicted, and he 
will be very much depressed in spirits, and 
his enemies will appear, for a short time, to be 
triumphant; but the -impeachment question 
will be a failure, 

Ev l, planetary influences in the Nativity of 
Secetary Seward will gain the aseendency, caus- 
ing enemies and opposition from unexpected 
sources, and probably result in his retiring 
from the Cabinet. 3 

Gen. Grant experiences some very fortunate 
aspects, and for two years to come he will be 
exceedingly popular. There are so many prob- 


‘abilities that they amount almost to a certainty 


that he will be our next Presdient. 

News from abroad will continue to be ofa very excita. 
‘ing nature, War and commotion seem to afflict the conti- 
nentof Europe Louis Napoleon has some remarkable as- 
pects approaching in his Nativity, During Oct he appeats 
prosperoug, bnt in Nov. and Dec, be meets with reverses 

England will suffer from outbreake violence and mobe, 
fr: jand will again be disturbed, and curing Nov anà Dec, 
there is likely to he another movement mide by the Feni. 
ana, spreading desolation over the * Gem of theSea.” 


Fate of the Nation for October. 


At the new Moo» on the 27th of Sept. all the planete were 
setting except Jupiter and Hersehe! Mars is lord of the 
scheme, posited in the 71h House, The hes venly monitors 
portend a dull season for commerce and business gener: lly; 
Great atmospheric disturbances indicated, threatening 
storms and hurricanes Shipping will suffer, and thers 
will be great loases of lives and property. Remarkable 
news from Europe. Napoleon III. has fortunate aspecis. 


Fate of the Nation for November. 


When the new Moon occurred on the 27th of Cet. all 
the planets were rising except Hershel. Mars is lord of 
the scheme, on the Ascendant, in conjunction with Saturn 
and Mercury. ‘The heavenly sp-culum: presents a view 
ac dreary as ar.y almost that can occur. Indications point 
to the commission of many high crimes. sich as robberies 
murders and grevious oulreges ın females in pafticolar, 
Business remarkably dull. amounting almest to a panic. 
Many heavy failures and defalcations. People generally 
will become dissaticfied with the affairs of government, 
blaming the President and his Cabinet for the stagnation of 
business. President Johasin's Nativity segreet y fi c'ed 
in the latter part of this month, The Soverigns o ry land, 
Russia, Belgium, France, italy, Turkey, Holland, and Ba- 
varia, all have evil planetary influences afflicting their Na- 
tivites. also Earl Russeil'‘and Lord Brougham’s Nativities 
are afflicted; danger of ong or byth departing this life dur 
ing the coming winter. 


Sil hts oO 
Fate of the Nation for December. 


However, the public health Continues. good. Congress 
and. the Presidesg still at varjance, Mr. Johneun bat 
Ots 
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